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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 218.) 

In the First Month, 1835, with the unity of 
his Monthly Meeting, Thomas Kite visited the 
meetings constituting Burlington and Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meetings, except the few on the 
sea coast, which he had so recently attended. 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 


PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 20th, 1835. 

— Since thy absence I have thought 
of thee with earnest desires, that nothing may 
turn thee aside from attention to the one thing 
needful. I want thee to live not unto thyself, 
but unto thy God and Saviour. I want thee to 
watch unto prayer; and taking no mortal for 
thy standard, aspire after purity of heart and 
dedication of life. That our Society has need 
of faithful laborers is very evident. Oh, that 
the visited children may keep under the form- 
ing hand of the heavenly Potter, and be made 
into vessels for his use, that his power may be 
made manifest in the faithfulness of those who 
are now coming on the stage of action; and that 
to our poor, but still highly favored Society, the 
language may be addressed, “Arise, shine, for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.” 


T. K. to his sister-in-law, Martha Jefferis. 


PHILADELPHIA, Third Month 7th, 1835. 

Dear Sister :—Thy letter of the 22nd of last 
month was very acceptable to us, and was the 
means of renewedly quickening in our minds 
that sympathy which those, who are in measure 
baptized by one spirit into one body, are at 
times favored to experience, and by which they 
become as epistles written in each other’s hearts. 
Such varied and important circumstances as 
have of late happened in thy domestic circle, 
have no doubt called into action all that is 
capable of feeling within thee. Dear sister, 
mayest thou not forget the privilege of the be- 
liever, but endeavor to cast thy burden upon 
the holy High Priest; touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, and commend thyself, thy 
children and all thy concerns, to their Father 
and thy Father, to their God and thy God. It 
is always interesting to those who have them- 
selves passed through the exercises attendant on 
coming forth as soldiers in the Lamb’s army, 
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to be informed that any are publicly manifest- 
ing their attachment to his glorious cause. They 
know by experience the hearts of these—their 
fears, anxieties and baptisms of spirit. This in- 
terest is of course heightened in the case men- 
tioned in thy letter, by strong natural affection, 
by long and intimate acquaintance, and relation- 
ship almost paternal. I need not say how much 
I have felt, nor that my desires are strong for 
dear Edith’s preservation, and that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity she may follow in the clear 
unfoldings of the Master’s will. If the work be 
of Him, He will own it, by the incomes of peace 
in her own breast, and by opening the hearts of 
his children to receive her testimony.* But ex- 
ercises she must expect to meet with; they are 
the lot of all. She must learn to endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. She must 
know how to be abased, as well as how to abound. 
But if the Gospel has its tribulations, it has also 
its consolations ; and may no unfaithfulness on 
her part deprive my dear cousin of access to 
that “pure river of water of life, clear as crys- 
tal,” which is given no less for refreshment than 
for purification. 

Much depends, I have thought, dear sister, in 
the present state of the church, on our all, 
younger and elder, keeping our places. Though 
we may seem to be individually of little account, 
yet in a firm, united exercise, there is strength ; 
and there is a call for all who feel for the cause 
of Zion, to stand in their respective allotments, 
laboring as fresh ability is vouchsafed, for the 
removal of wrong things, for strengthening the 
things which remain which are ready to die, 
and for exalting the standard of Truth. For 
Zion’s sake not holding their peace, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 

In the Sixth Month, 1835, Thomas Kite at- 
tended New England Yearly Meeting. It was 
a trying meeting; some of the principles of Isaac 
Crewdson had found advocates within the bor- 
ders of that Yearly Meeting, and their spirits 
were to be felt. 


T. K.’s testimony concerning his son Joshua. 


“In the Sixth Month, 1835, my second son, 
Joshua departed this life, being in the nine- 
teenth year of his age. He had for a number 
of years endured much ‘bodily suffering, which 
I humbly trust was sanctified to him, he being 
enabled to bear it with a good degree of patience. 
In his last illness his diffident disposition pre- 
vented his saying much, but the little of a serious 
nature he did express was very satisfactory ; and 
I have a consoling hope, that his spirit has been 
permitted to join the company seen by John in 
the opening of light, who had come out of much 
tribulation, and washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

In the Ninth Month, 1835, Susanna Kite, 
with the approbation of her parents, was united 
in marriage to Aaron Sharpless. Her home 
was thenceforward in East Bradford, Chester 
Co., and thither the day after the wedding she 
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accompanied her husband, taking her sister 
Rebecca with her. 


T. K. to his daughter Rebecca. 


° ‘ ‘ ; Yet real religion will 
be to her, if she keeps under its influence, as 
it is to every one who is so wise as to embrace it, 
a regulating principle in prosperity, and a balm 
in affliction. Give my kindest, tenderest 
greeting to thy dear sister. I feel for her more 
than it is proper to express. Her lot seems 
fixed, so far as we can perceive. I have no 
doubt she will endeavor to discharge her new 
duties with Christian propriety ; and I trust she 
may be the instrument, not merely of con- 
tributing to her husband’s earthly comfort, but 
also of promoting his religious welfare, and 
strengthening his resolutions to walk worthy of 
Him who hath called us to his kingdom and 
glory. Such I am sure she may be, if she is 
daily concerned to seek and to wait for holy 
help. 

And mayest thou, dear child, the child of 
many prayers, keep near the Good Hand that 
visited thee in early life, that the promise of 
future usefulness may not be blighted, but that 
abiding in the Vine, subjected to the power of 
the Holy Redeemer, thou mayest, in due season, 
bring forth fruits to his praise. Married or 
single, I greatly desire for my children, that 
whether they eat or drink, or whatever they do, 
they may do all to the glory of God. 

After visiting Susanna at her new home, her 
father wrote to her :— 

PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 3rd, 1835. 

Dear Susanna :— I find that our 
amiable cousin has deceased. Thou seest, dear, 
how brief his marriage life has been; another 
instance of the uncertainty which attends our 
prospects of sublunary bliss; by which we ought 
to be admonished to remember our Creator, the 
design of our being brought into existence, the 
necessity of living unto Him, so that we may 
be preserved, in the enjoyment of his gifts, from 
forgetting the Giver, or seeking to have our 
heaven here. We cannot be heirs of two king- 
doms. I can speak the more feelingly, because, 
surrounded as I am with domestic comforts, 
and favored in my domestic relations, I find 
the necessity of close watchfulness to keep my 
attachment to created things in subordination 
to the love of uncreated purity. I wish this 
may be thy daily prayer to the Fountain of our 
mercies, for thyself and thy dear partner, that 
your mutual love may be sanctified, and prove 
no hindrance to your journey towards the celes- 
tial city. Our Society, in many places, is in a 
low state. The want of faithfulness to the cause 
of God is the reason of this, Though the har- 
vest is great, the field of labor extensive, the 
laborers are few. My spirit intercedes for you, 
my dear children, that by submission to the 
Grace which brings salvation you may be pre- 
pared for usefulness in the Ohyrch, that even 
now you may prefer Jerusalem above your chief 
joy, and by acts of daily dedication be prepar- 
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to the cause of Christ, when the few faithful 
standard-bearers who yet remain in your neigh- 
borhood shall have entered their everlasting 
rest. 


With the approbation of his Monthly Meet- 
ing, Thomas Kite attended Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

T. K. to Edith Jefferis. 


PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 21st, 1835. 

Understanding that an opportunity will occur 
this afternoon, my dear Edith, I feel a freedom 
to address thee, desiring, as I do, the preserva- 
tion of all the Lord’s children, and more par- 
ticularly of those who have demonstrated on 
whose side they are, by making themselves, in 
obedience to apprehended duty, spectacles to 
angels and to men. These have their natural 
dispositions, propensities, and peculiarities, of 
which the enemy fails not to avail himself, in 
endeavoring to withdraw them from that watch- 
ful state in which safety is experienced; and 
when he has in some degree prevailed over them, 
he is very artful in trying to prevent their re- 
turn to the state in which the gentle intimations 
of the Divine will are witnessed. Thus are 
they exercised at times; “ without are fightings, 
within are fears,” and not feeling the same ac- 
cess as at former seasons to the Fountain of 
living waters, they are ready to fear that God 
hath forgotten to be gracious. It, is important 
for such not to forget—I greatly desire for thee 
that thou mayest not forget—that as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him; that He has made a rich pro- 
vision for us in his dear Son, the merciful and 
faithful High Priest ; touched with a feeling of 
all our infirmities; and that it is his will, if his 
dear children should at any time miss their way, 
that they should return through Him, who is the 
way, the truth and the life, our Advoca’e with 
the Father, and the Propitiation for our sins. 

I desire thy encouragement, and, that having 
put thy hand to the Gospel plough, thou mayest 
not look back, but that, pressing onward, thou 
mayest be led in the middle path out of all ex- 
tremes. It is a narrow but a safe way. “ Its 
walls are salvation and its gates praise.” If deep 
plungings and strippings should sometimes be 
thy experience, and the cause be hidden from 
thee, perplex not thyself thereat, nor open thy 
inward state too freely to any mortal. The 
Lord Almighty doeth all things well. He has 
led his devoted servants in this way to wean 
them from a dependence on aught but himself, 
who remains to be the saving strength of his 
anointed. Even the dear Master, our example, 
trod the wine-press alone, and of the people 
there was none with Him. It is the privilege 
of his disciples, remembering his many gracious 
promises, to lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset, and to run with 

atience the race which is set before them, look- 
ing unto Jesus. Let thy eye be single unto 
Him, in heights and in depths, in poverty and 
in aboundings, and thou wilt then, in his own 
time, witness the lifting up of the light of his 
countenance. Thou wilt gradually learn to 
endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ—learn clearly to distinguish his voice, 
so as to “preach the preaching that He bids 
thee,” and keeping to this in child-like obedi- 
ence, the word of the Lord will have free course 
and be glorified, thy own soul at times will be 
as a watered garden, for “He that watereth 
shall be watered himself and the praise be as- 
cribed where it is due.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND,” 


Thomas Hazard. 

Caroline Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. I., has 
recently published an account, principally drawn 
from the family papers of the Hazard family, of 
one of her ancestors, Thomas Hazard, who died in 
1798, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. The 
Hazard family were large land owners in what 
was then called the Pettaquamscut Purchase— 
the body of land lying to the west of Narragan- 
sett Bay. The land was considered fertile and 
particularly adapted to grass —so that large 
numbers of cows were kept on it, whose milk 
was converted into cheese—at that time one of 
the staple products. 

The members of the Society of Friends in 
Rhode Island at that time held slaves, as well 
as the other inhabitants, and T. Hazard’s father, 
Robert, whose possessions were very extensive, 
had fallen into the prevailing practice. His 
son Thomas, who became a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is said to have had his eyes 
opened to the iniquity of slavery by the follow- 
ing occurrence. 

About the time of his marriage, he had gone 
to the neighborhood of New London, in Con- 
necticut, to buy cattle for his farm. He was the 
guest of an old deacon, a friend of his father. 
In the course of a discussion, Quakerism was 
mentioned, on which the deacon exclaimed, 
“ Quakers! they are not Christian people. They 
hold their fellow-men in slavery.” On his return 
home, Thomas informed his father, that he in- 
tended to cultivate his farm by free labor. The 
old man, who was one of the largest slave- 
holders in New England, endeavored to dissuade 
him from his purpose, and threatened to disin- 
herit him, but Thomas persisted in adhering to 
what he believed his duty. 

A religious visit paid in that part of New 
England in 1760 by John Woolman, no doubt 
strengthened the opposition to slavery which was 
growing up among Friends. John states that he 
had private conferences on the subject with 
several families that held slaves. He prevailed 
on the Yearly Meeting to adopt a petition to 
the State Legislature, to forbid the future im- 
porting of slaves. The records of South Kings- 
town Monthly Meeting contain a minute adverse 
to slavery as early as 1757. In 1771 the records 
of the same meeting mention the disownment 
of one of the members for selling a negro girl ; 
so that it is probable that at that time the testi- 
mony against slavery had been formally adopted 
by Friends. 

The breaking out of the Revolutionary War 
involved Friends in New England and else- 
where in difficulties. Many felt that their testi- 
mony against wars and fightings would be com- 
promised by the payment of taxes laid for the 
support of military operations, or by using the 
paper money issued by the Continenta! Con- 
gress. In his memorandum, Thomas Hazard 
several times mentions the distraint of his cattle 
for claims of this nature. He was one of a 
committee appointed by South Kingstown Meet- 
ing in 1781 “to visit Friends in their families, 
and to encourage them to have an ear open 
to the voice of Truth in their own hearts, and 
to attend to its instruction regarding every 
tender scroople, not only respecting the pay- 
ment of such requisitions as are or may be 
wholly for the purpose of war, but also where 
they may be mixed.” 

The book contains many interesting glimpses 

































































Rhode Island. 
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tomfoolery.” 
people’s secret lodge initiation and procedure 
furnish abundant instances of crippling, maim- 
ing or other bodily injury, even of loss of life 
itself. A resident of Chester county, who has 
labored many years for the good of his fellow- 
men, being at my office a few months ago, men- 
tioned the fact that he had belonged to five se- 
cret orders, but had felt it to be his duty to 
leave all of them but one, and that was not an 
oath-bound order, and had very little secrecy 
about it. He said that he had known from 
personal knowledge as many as a dozen persons 
to have been seriously injured in carrying out 
the physical requirements of the lodge exercises. 
He illustrated this in the demonstration of the 
attribute of “courage :” An improvised cliff, 
with make-believe boulders and rocks at the 
bottom, upon which the progressing member 
was to cast himself. There does not seem any 
appreciable difference in the quality of this ex- 
position of bravery for adults over that of the 
blindfolding of a boy and confronting him with 
a loaded pistol. 
to have copied from their elders. While the 
incident of a few years ago in West Virginia, 
reported in the papers at the time—the dropping 
of a large member (he was a portly man and a 
minister) through a trap-door, and his death a 
few hours later from the shock—is illustrative 






















of the manner of life of the early inhabitants of 









































Secret Societies, 
The following article, by our friend, Josiah 


W. Leeds, was published in the Local News, of 
West Chester, Pa.: 


It may have been as much as four months 


ago that I saw this remark quoted in the News, 
in its column of “ Random Thoughts,” if I mis- 
take not. 
tions. 
to uplift the people—to put them on a better 
moral and social standing—than the churches.” 
I presume that the utterer of that opinion would 
be one who would indorse the language fre- 
quently expressed by the adherent of this or 
that secret society, that “it is good enough reli- 
gion for me.” 


“Secret societies are grand institu- 
I believe they are doing infinitely more 


My mind reverted to the aforesaid quoted 


remark upon reading this week a telegraphic 
dispatch from Springfield, Ill., in a daily paper, 
relative to the killing of a boy thirteen years of 
age, while being initiated into asecret society. 
Says the account: “The boys, whose minds had 
evidently become inflamed by blood and thun- 
der literature, had a cave on the outskirts of 
the city, the walls of the retreat being hung 
with pistols, old muskets, a few swords and other 
warlike arrangements.” The killing occurred 
through an accidental shooting of the blind- 
folded candidate by a boy who pointed a loaded 
pistol at him to scare him. 


Be it objected that this was only “ boyish 
I reply that the annals of grown 


Indeed, the juveniles appear 


of the serious length to which such secret puer- 
ilities may be carried. 

“When God called me out of the lodge,” 
said De Witt C. Benjamin, “He gave me 4 
living testimony against it.” 

Such appears to have also been the conclusion 
arrived at by Stephen Merritt, of New York, 
a well-known endatiiar of that city, a lay 
preacher (he says he gives $5,000 a year for 
the privilege of preaching), who likewise attends 
to the management of a large mission for the 
poor and outcast, and a and edits the 
King’s Messenger. Within the past three months 
he has come away from the lodge, and a little 
later stood up in a public meeting to explain 
the reasons for his action. 

Away back in war time he was made a Master 
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his stand on the sloping beach he faced the 
throng, opened his Bible and read in a loud 
voice the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, that beau- 
tiful psalm of invitation, “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come, etc.” Then he told them the 
following story of his own experience : 

Once upon a time I was walking along one 
of the short, muddy streets at the east end of 
London. Fancy a dismal day, toward night, 
with the snow falling fast, and a tall man in a 
rough surtout and heavy comforter, facing the 
storm, and you have the scene exactly. As I 
turned a corner I heard a voice crying, “ Her- 
rings, herrings, red herrings! Three for a 
penny!” and a man comes up opposite me 
with a basket on his head. 

“’Ere’s your fine fish, gov’ner,’ 
for yourself.” 

“What will you take for the lot?” I said, 
after looking in his basket. 

“ Four shillin’: and glad to get it.” 

I counted him out the money, and he asked 
where I’d have him carry the fish. 

Said I, “Go around the corner, into the 
middle of the street, and cry, ‘ Herrings for 
nothing /’ and give them to every one that will 
take them, till they are all gone.” 

The man stared, and I was obliged to argue 
the matter a little before he would comply. 
He evidently thought me crazy. At length he 
started, while I waited, half hidden behind the 
corner, to watch him. “ Herrings for nothing! 
Good red herrings for nothing !” 

A tall woman, whom I knew, put her head 
out of a window. 

“’Ere you are, missus ; ’ere’s your fine fish for 
nothing,” and the man held out the herrings 
for her to take. 

But she shook her head and shut the window. 

The vender went on with his cry, and the 
next to notice him was a little girl. ‘ Herrings 
for nothing! Take these an’ run to your 
mother, an’ tell her how cheap they be.” 

But the little girl slipped out of sight without 
taking the fish. She appeared to be afraid. 

On through the mud and storm trudged the 
astonished and disgusted fishman, down to the 
end of the street and all the way back, singing, 
“Herrings for nothing!” before every house, 
and growling to himself, “ Wot fools ye all are !” 
Not a single customer did he get ! 

“Well, gov’ner,” said he‘ “if this don’t beat 
me. When ye told me to give ’em away I 
thought you was half crazy, but those folks is 
crazier than you.” 

“ Now,” said I, “let’s go together.” 

We started down the other side of the street, 
both shouting at the top of our voices, “ Herrings 
for nothing! Herrings for nothing!” “knd this 
time we gave them all away, for the people 
knew who I was. By the time we reached the 
door where the tall woman lived the basket was 
empty. 

“ Wot’s the reason I ain’t to have any ?” she 
cried, angrily. “I’m as good’s the rest, an’ my 
children’s as hungry.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed the fishman. “An’ didn’t 
I offer ye some, an’ ye wouldn’t take ’em ?” 

“ Well; wot if ye did ?” said the woman. 
didn’t believe ye meant it;” 

“Then go without for your unbelief,” retorted 
the fishman. 

The crowd on the seashore were all interested 
and laughed at the story. 

“Friends,” cried the preacher, “are you sure 
you would not have done just as that woman 
did? Let me tell you what you have done. 
Again and again the great God has sent his 


says he. “See 
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messenger to you, offering salvation for nothing, 
and you wouldn’t take it, for you didn’t believe 
He meant it! Will you wait till it is too late?” 

C. J. Whitmore was no more troubled for 
hearers. Many days he stayed in that Lanca- 
shire town, instructing those whose consciences 
had been awakened by his first sermon on the 
seashore.— Youth’s Companion. 

THE REFUGE. 

“Tn the fear of the Lord is strong confidence, and 
his children shall have a place of refuge.’— Prov. 
14: 26. 

Away on the coast of Northumberland there 
is a piece of land which, twice in a day is an 
island, and twice in the day isa continent. That 
sounds odd, does it not? Not like the definition 
you find in your geography books? No, but it 
is quite a right description, all the same, for 
this land Iam speaking of—it is called Holy 
Island—is, twice a day, completely surrounded 
by the sea, and then, of course, it is an island ; 
and twice a day, the sea goes back and leaves 
three miles of good, firm, dry sand joining the 
island to what is the shore when the sea is up. 
You can then walk to the island on dry ground. 

When I was there, as we drove across the flat 
sand, it was like driving over a desert. Here 
and there we passed strange-looking structures, 
something like sentry-boxes perched upon poles, 
and with steps leading up to them. These were 
placed all the way between the island and the 
shore, about two hundred yards apart, and the 
driver always kept near to them. 

“What are these for?” I asked him. 

“ These, sir,” he said, “are refuges.” 

“What do you want refuges for?” I asked 
again. “Is there any danger?” 

“No, sir,” he replied, “none just now, but 
there might be soon. When the tide comes in 
it comes very rapidly, and if anybody is caught 
by it he is likely to be drowned, unless he can 
make for one of these refuges.” 

Then he told me a sad story of some who had 
been drowned, not long ago, because they had 
taken a road all their own from the island, 
rather than keep to the track where the refuges 
were, and the sea came rushing up and they 
were lost, because they could not reach a refuge 
in time. 

When I heard this I thought about Jesus 
Christ, and this thought came into my mind, 
“In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence.” 
So long as we kept near to a refuge we had 
nothing to fear—we had strong confidence—but 
if we wandered away, at the very time we 
thought we were safest the danger might be 
nearest. Yes, children, there are times when 
we think we don’t need Jesus—we can be safe 
enough without Him. That is a great mistake. 
There is never a time when we can afford to 
forget Him or wander away from his side. It 
is only when we are keeping near Him, when 
we are remembering Him and loving Him that 


we can have a strong confidence, for it is only. 


when we are near to Him that we are really 
safe. 

It isn’t enough to know where the refuge is 
—everything depends on whether we are keep- 
ing near it or not. Those poor people who 
perished knew where they might have been 
safe, but yet they were lost because they had 
gone so far away, and there are people who 
know a great deal about Jesus Christ, the only 
refuge our souls can have, but they don’t keep 
near to Jesus—they wander away—away into 
sin, away into forgetfulness of the Lord. But 
often and often, when most they think they are 


safe the danger is upon them and they are lost. 
Be you wiser. Keep near, near to Jesus. Keep 
near to Him when everything seems safe, and 
then you will never have to fear when the floods 
of temptation come rushing in, or when the dark 
waters of death come stealing around.— Chil- 
dren’s Messenger. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
RIZPAH. 


(2 Samuel xxi.) 


On a mountain side in Gibeah, 
The rock with sackcloth spread, 

Through weary days of waiting, 
Rizpah watched beside her dead. 


Through the day her ward she keepeth, 
Wakeful, watching through the night, 

Guards the lifeless forms before her, 
That no evil on them light. 


From the time the bearded barley 
Ripened in the glowing sun, 

Till the early rains from heaven 
Fell—when harvest work was done. 


From her presence fled affrighted 
The screaming vulture’s brood ; 

And the soaring eagle’s shadow 
Pausing, loitered where she stood. 


Startling was the sound at midnight, 
From the darkness down the vale, 
’Tis the dread hyena crying 
Or the jackal’s pining wail. 


Only this in sacred story, 
Doth the chronicle impart, 

But before us comes a picture 
Of a sad, despairing heart. 


At the hour when twilight draweth 
Gauzy curtains in the West, 

Perchance a mother’s tender feelings 
Would in words be thus exprest: 


“Ah, Armoni! Ah, my first born! 
Like thy kingly father—tall, 
Strong of limb and proud of bearing— 
A prince among them all. 


“When the famine sore beset us, 
And the fatal answer came, 
Thou, my son, the first to offer 

Ransom in thy father’s name. 


“Then thy younger, trusting brother, 
Who in silent waiting stood, 
Gave his life to make atonement, 
And appease the wrath of God. 


“You, my sons, were living treasures, 
More than kingly wealth could be; 
Grant I may but feel Thy presence, 
Thou, Oh, God, ‘that seeth me,’ 


“Thou who bid the Egyptian mother 
Take her wailing child again, 
Wilt thou, in thy rich compassion, 
My faltering faith sustain ?” 


Thus, O Rizpah! I, a dweller 
In this far off, later age, 

Read thy sad, pathetic story, 
Briefly told by Hebrew sage. 


Searching through the bygone ages 
Devotee’s or vestal’s shrine, 

Is there on historic pages 
Aught of vigils such as thine? 


Thou wast on life’s field of action 

Ere the law of love was taught ; 
When the parents’ deeds of evil 

To their children suffering brought. 


Did’st thou in thy lonely watches 
In spiritual visions see the day, 
When should come the blest Evangel 

Teaching us the better way. 


Now no more thy people worship 
At Mizpah’s hill or Gilgal’s shrine; 
No more they bring the rich oblations 
Of corn and oil ; of sheep and kine. 
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Gone is now Judah's sceptre, 
Gone King David’ royal line; 

In Gentile lands thy people wander ; 
Desolate is Palestine. 








illustration of the manner of growth of a woody 
stem. One of the functions of a stem is to bear 
leaves, which are produced at certain definite 
points called nodes. In my —— men these nodes 
were thirteen and a half inches apart, and their 
position was marked by leaf-buds, or the scars 
of former leaves. They are always terminated 
by buds, from which the new growth of stem 
proceeds, At first the stem is composed mainly 
of the skin or outer covering, which is filled 
with a mass of cellular tissue. As the season 
advances, woody fibres are deposited in this 
cellular tissue, till at the end of a year’s growth, 
we find a layer of wood beneath the bark, and 
the centre occupied by the cellular tissue, which 
we now call pith. A cross section of my piece 
of elder showed very clearly the bark, woody 
fibre and central pith. This pith, Gray says, 
“consists entirely of soft, cellular tissue, which is 
at first gorged with the nourishing juices of the 
plant. These are in time exhausted, leaving the 
alder pith dry and light, or mere empty cells, 
which are of no further use to the plant. Many 
stems expand so rapidly in diameter during their 
early growth that they become hollow, and the 
pith forms a mere lining to the cavity, as in 
grasses and other herbs.” 

In other plants the woody fibre is so abund- 
antly deposited, that scarcely any pith can be 
found remaining. 

I found several other matters of interest in 
my short walk. A group of Black Alders still 
retained some of their bright red berries; the 
dark brown bark of the young branches of a 
Wild Cherry were beautifully marked by short, 
white, horizontal lines; the twigs of the Sweet 
Gum showed the corky excrescences which are 
apt to grow on that plant ; and underneath the 
bark of a dead log, I found a small Spring 
Beetle (Elater), which when laid on its back, 
has the power by suddenly straightening its 
body of throwing itself up into the air. Its legs 
are so short, that it cannot in any other way 
turn itself over. Boyish names for the insect 
are “Blacksmith ” and “ Clock.” Some species 
of this in the grub state are very destructive 
to the roots of wheat, oats and grass, on which 
they feed. They are more dreaded in Europe 
than in this country. An interesting species of 
Elater is the fire beetle of the West In@ies, 
which gives out a strong light from certain 
parts of the body. It is said to feed on the 
sugar cane. J. W. 


laid away at once in place. And so of other 
things. Time thus saved may be given to the 
cultivation of that which does not perish with 
the using. Instead of trying to live in style, if 
many a family in moderate circumstances would 
be content with modest comfort, the ends could 
be made to meet without painful stretching, and 
something laid by for the inevitable rainy day. 
Happy are they whose wants are simple and 
easily bounded by their means.— Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


























































Came a nation fierce and cruel, 
From the wilds of Scythia’s plains, 
Exulting with victorious banners, 
Binding with a conqueror’s chains. 


































Thev her rulers are—the Crescent 
Idly fans the morning air, 

And from Shiloh’s rills at sunset, 
Comes muezzin’s call to prayer. 


Yet thy deed, O, gentle Rizpah, 
Shines in brightness from afar, 
Down the long, war-clouded vista, 
Like the gleaming of a star. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Russian Thistle—The Country Gentleman 
says: The Russian thistle is a new importation, 
which is rapidly overrunning the Dakotas, and 
it is claimed, whether accurately or not, that in 
an area of 30,000 square miles 1,000 square 
miles of wheat suffer a loss of five bushels per 
acre. If this is so, the lowest possible estimate 
of value per bushel would make the loss more 
than a million dollars. Truly an expensive 
importation! All imports withdraw their value 
from domestic resources, but most of them ren- 
der in some form a quid pro quo. These foreign 
accessions not only cause great present loss, but 
threaten to increase and overrun the country, 
choking out useful production to the extent of 
many millions annually. If taken in hand a 
few years ago, this pest could have been stamped 
out with comparative ease. Now it is a difficult 
problem, for which farmers are beginning to 
seek a solution seriously. 

The Secretary Bird.—As soon as it discovers 
a snake it advances towards it without hurry 
and without hesitation, and when within striking 
distance it immediately elevates its crest and the 
feathers of the neck, and, without losing any 
time, delivers a blow with its foot. If the snake 
has avoided the blow, and attempts to strike in 
return, the bird interposes a wing, thus receiving 
the deadly fangs harmlessly upon the long 
feathers, and immediately strikes again. 

The fight is then virtually over, for if the 
secretary gets in a single blow the snake’s back 
is broken, and the bird, like lightning, plants 
its foot firmly on the reptile’s neck and head, 
pressing them into the ground, while it delivers 
the coup de grace with its beak, and then delibe- 
rately swallows the snake whole, beginning at 
the tail, and just before the head disappears 
giving it a parting rap on the ground. 

ct ee But there is nothing refined about the secre- 

SimpLiry1nc.—Those who tried camping out | TY bird’s appetite, for one Wener age he found 
this past summer had a chance to see how liv- | '2side one, three serpents “as long as his arm, 
ing can be reduced to lower terms, if not the eleven lizards seven inches long, twenty-one 
lowest terms, and yet be quite agreeable. Not tortoises about two inches in diameter, besides 
everyone can carry into the wilderness all the | * !arge quantity of grasshoppers and other in- 
accessories of urban life and create an environ- | S°¢!S —or in other words, seven and a half 
ment similar to that which surrounds one in city feet of snake, six and a half of lizard, three and 
homes. Nor is it desirable. Change of scene | balf of tortoise, and, say, a yard of miscella- 
and mode of living is wholesome. neous trifles. tae , 

To sleep on hemlock boughs, to eat from white| |The secretary bird is protected by the Cape 
enameled cloth instead of from delicately laun-| ®Uthorities for the immense public benefit it 
dered linen, to dispense with a half. dozen changes | C?fersin eating poisonous snakes, and a penalty 
of plate at table, to wipe one’s face in the morn- | 8 attached by law to its destruction. And, if 
ing on towels clean but innocent of the smooth-|'¢ Were necessary, hundreds of eye-witnesses 
ing iron —in short, to “rough it” — far from could be called to prove its right to the title of 
hurting one, is positively beneficial. Men go Serpentarius. 7 Curiously enough, too, this 
long distances and pay large prices for the bird can be trained, and is trained, to protect 
privilege. poultry yards, not only from snakes, which are 

After such an experience one learns that a all too fond of eggs, but from other birds of 
great many indispensable things can be dis- prey.—Saint James’ Budget. 
pensed with, and no material loss of comfort be| Avalanches Caused by Railways.—A_ corre- 
sustained. One can sleep soundly on sheets|spondent to the London Times records that a 
that are folded when taken from the line, and | curious and altogether unexpected result of the 
laid under a weight to smooth them, or even | tunnelling operations in the St. Gothard is a law- 









And we trust with faith’s assurance, 
As thy cross was meekly borne, 

Thou hast gained a heavenly mansion, 
Where the faithful cease to mourn. 







J.T. 






N. Darrmouth, First Month, 1894. 





















































: For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Winter Walk. 


The mild weather that prevailed in the middle 
of the First Month, awakened a longing for the 
pleasant walks, which in the spring and early 
summer reveal to the eye of the botanist the 
various plants which are so attractive to the 
lover of nature. So, on the 22nd of the month, 
I wandered over the fields of a neighboring 
farm, to notice what effect the mild weather 
had had on the vegetation. a 

The Winter Jessamine in the yards of our 
village had already so far developed its buds 
as to show the beautiful yellow corolla which 
ornaments its flowers. Descending into one of 
the low lying fields, I found a mat of the com- 
mon chickweed (Stellaria media), with its white, 
star-like blossoms; and in another field, where 
a crop of corn had grown the previous year, 
the ground was rather thickly studded with 
little rosettes of leaves, springing directly from 
the roots, and radiating from a common centre. 
These appeared to belong to two kinds of plants. 
The smaller ones were in bloom, and proved to 
be the shad-blossom (Erophila Americana). The 
leaves of this little plant are hairy, and when 
examined with a magnifying glass the hairs are 
seen to be compound, sub-divided or branched. 

An abundant growth of Elder along a ditch 
had offended the eye of the farmer, and he had 
been cutting them down. The stems reminded 
me of an amusement of early childhood, in a 
section of the country where the boys had to 
depend very much on their own resources for 
playthings. A straight piece of elder stem was 
selected, and the pith which fills the centre was 
punched out, leaving a hollow cylinder of per- 
haps one-half an inch in diameter. The other 
part of the plaything was a ram-rod, whittled 
out of hard, tough wood, such as oak or hickory. 
A wad of tow was chewed so as to saturate it 
with saliva, and make it impervious to the air. 
This was forced along the cylinder to the outlet. 
Then another wad was placed at the entrance, 
and suddenly and forcibly driven in by the 
ram-rod. In its progress it compressed the air 
before it, until its elastic force became so great 
that it drove out the first wad with considerable 
force. I have been reminded of this pop-gun 
by the philosophical toy, in which the air be- 
comes so heated by sudden compression as to 
set on fire a piece of punk that had been placed 
in it. 

Stimulated in part by these early reminis- 
cences, I took a piece of elder stem and carried 
it home for examination. It furnished a good 
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law. To-day nearly every State in the Union has 
a constitutional provision or a statute prohibiting 
lotteries, the laws of the United States exclude 
them from the use of the mails, newspapers are 
punished for publishing their advertisements, and 
it is now announced that the greatest and most 
powerful lottery ever permitted in this country is 
at last, after a stubborn fight for a renewal of its 
privileges, pulling up stakes preparatory to remov- 
ing its base of operations from New Orleans to the 
little State of Honduras. When this withdrawal 
has been accomplished, Kentucky will have the 
distinction of being the only State in the Union 
where a lottery may still do business under cover 
of law; and a lottery compauy is accorded this 
privilege in Kentucky pending the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the plea of vested rights which 
it has set up against the stringent anti-lottery laws 
of the State. 

The United States began the fight against lot- 
teries ten years after such drawings had been pro- 
hibited in England, and only two or three years 
before France abolished them. As the lotteries in 
France and England were chiefly for the benefit of 
the Government, their suppression was an easier 
matter than under the liberal Jaws of our Republic. 
The hold taken upon the people of the United 
States by this form of gambling was remarkably 
strong. Hundreds of lottery enterprises were au- 
thorized by the original States before and after the 
Revolution, and up to 1820, when lotteries began 
to be in less favor with the intelligent public, Con- 
gress had authorized seventy lotteries. Most of 
these were for the purpose of building or aiding 
schools, hospitals and churches, and of establish- 
ing libraries, improving roads, and erecting public 
buildings. Congress even instituted a national 
lottery in 1776, which is said to have had Jefferson’s 
approval. This resulting good to the public con- 
stituted the defence of the lottery in the early days. 
But even the liberal revenues derived from this 
source for public enterprises could not blind the 
people to the demoralization of the lower classes 
from the official protection and encouragement of 
the gambling spirit; and the growth of sentiment 
against the lottery became rapid. 

It was before this hostile sentiment had become 
commanding that Louisiana, in 1868, chartered a 
lottery company, to which it gave for a period of 
twenty-five years privileges which proved im- 
mensely valuable to the men who possessed them, 
but the exercise of which demoralized millions of 
people, worked untold injury to the poorer classes, 
especially in New Orleans, and dishonored the 
name of Louisiana in the eyes of the world. The 
struggle to prevent a renewal of the franchise is a 
matter of recent history. It became the all-absorb- 
ing question in Louisiana politics. Scandals in- 
numerable followed the lavish use of the Company’s 
enormous wealth. The cupidity of the State was 
appealed to by the most colossal bribe in history. 
For the renewal of the franchise and its perpetua- 
tion by a constitutional amendment, the State could 
have had its debt wiped out and a splendid income 
assured it. Twenty-five years of the lottery had 
undermined the morals of so many of the people, 
and had so honeycombed official circles with cor- 
ruption, that it seemed almost hopeless to attempt 
to save the State from such a dangerous and allur- 
ing temptation. No more heroic struggle was ever 
made by any people than tliat made by the good 
people of Louisiana against these tremendous odds. 

While the contest raged, the Federal Government 
came to the rescue by rigorously excluding the lot- 
tery’s publications of every kind from the mails, 
and forbidding the distribution by mail of news- 
papers containing its advertisement. For the first 
time the lottery people seemed to realize that the 
whole nation had taken up the cause of the people 
of Louisiana, and that the storm could not be suc- 
cessfully resisted. It tried to get a charter from 
North Dakota, but failed. Practically shut out of 
all other States, the renewal of its franchise was no 
longer worth fighting for, and it threw up its hands. 
The gold that could not tempt Louisiana any longer 
was jingled before the eyes of poverty-stricken 
Honduras, with the result that this gigantic cor- 
rupting agency becomes practically the owner of the 
Government and the boss of the country, which 
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has thus voluntarily made of itself a mate for the 


gamblers’ republic of Monte Carlo. Preparations 
for the removal of the concern to its new home are 
said already to have begun. ‘The twenty-five year 
franchise is about to expire. Soon there will be 
in all the land only one licensed lottery left, and 
that one in Kentucky. The Quakers have won 
their fight. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.— The Wilson tariff and revenue 
bill, including the tax on incomes of $4000 and over, 
passed the House of Representatives on the Ist inst., 
by a vote of 204 to 140. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has considered the 
proposals for the new five per cent. loan, and has ac- 
cepted all bids naming a higher price than 117.225. 
The proposals submitted at the upset price have been 
scaled down 5.351 per cent., and the amount of bonds 
allotted under this reduction, together with the sub- 
scriptions accepted in full, is $50,000,000. A notice 
will be sent to each subscriber, advising him of the 
acceptance of his subscription, informing him when 
the bonds will be ready, and stating the amount to be 
deposited in payment of the principal and premium. 

The debt statement for First Month, 1894, shows a 
net increase in the publicdebt, less cash in the Treasury, 
of $7,830 064.33. 

On the 3ist ultimo, the gold balance in the United 
States Treasury was $65,500,000, the loss during First 
Month having been $15,000,000. The official statement 
of the Government receipts and expenditures to be 
issued on the 10th inst. will show in round figures that 
the expenditure for the first seven months of the current 
fiscal year exceeded the receipts by $46,000,000. These 
figures, if the ratio is carried through the entire fiscal 
year, would make the deficit for the year $80,000,000. 

The Treasury circulstion statement shows that the 
money in circulation in round figures is $1,739,783,000, 
based on 67,789,000 population. 

Indian Commissioner Browning, when he assumed 
office last Third Month, reversed the policy of his 
predecessor, and abolished compulsory attendance at 
school for Indian children, with the result that the 
attendance at school has been largely increased. 

The Louisiana Supreme Court, at New Orleans, has 
reversed the finding of the jury in the case of the State 
against the Olympic Club for the forfeiture of the 
charter, and the club will be put in a receiver's hands 
to wind up its affairs. This ends prize fighting in the 
State of Louisiana. 

The small triangular corner which has always 
broken the boundary line between Delaware and 
Pennsylvania is removed by the official report of the 
survey just completed, and which has been approved. 
This triangular piece of 350 acres is given to Delaware. 
This is the first survey since 1701. 

The first test of the hydraulic tunnel excavated at 
Niagara to utilize the water-power of the Falls has 
been made. It proved an entire success. 

George William Childs, the widely known and dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, and Editor and Publisher 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, deceased on Seventh-day 
last, the 3rd instant, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

Last week there were 452 deaths reported in this 
city, being a decrease of 103 compared with the 
previous week, and a decrease of 10 compared with 
last year. Of the above 242 were males and 210 fe- 
males: 71 died of pneumonia; 56 of consumption ; 55 
of diseases of the heart; 21 of bronchitis; 19 of old age; 
18 of influenza; 16 of croup; 16 of marasmus; 13 of 
apoplexy ; 12 of cancer; 12 of disease of the kidneys ; 
11 of inflammation of the brain, and 10 of convulsions. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 1135 a 1144; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and declined ;;c. per pound, 
Middling uplands officially quoted at 8;c. per pound. 

Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, choice, $17.25 a $17.50; 
winter bran, in bulk, fair to prime, $16.50 a $17.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $17.00 a $17.50; do., do., in bulk, 
$16.00 a $16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 

2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was without improvement; choice Pennsy!lvania quoted 
at $2.90 per barrel. 

GrRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 64} a 64} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 424 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 36} cts. 











Beer Cattie.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 5c.; 
medium, 43 a 48c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c. ; common, 34 a 3$¢, 

SHEEP AND Lamps. — Extra, 4 a 4]c.; good, 3} a 
3$c.; medium, 3 a 3}c.; inferior, 25 a 2}c.; common, 
2 a 2jc.; culls, 13 a 1}¢.; lambs, 3 a de. 

Ho«s.— Good Western, 74 a 7}c; other Western, 
7} a The. 

Foreicn.—The report that W. E. Gladstone was 
about to resign is attributed to a conversation between 
him and a friend in Biarritz, to whom, it is asserted, 
his wife spoke of the desirability of having her hns- 
band relieved from public cares. Gladstone, before 
going to Biarritz, had, in conversation with Cabinet 
Ministers, referred to his infirmities. 

This week, saysthe New York Times correspondent, 
the last of the London houses in which Samuel John- 
son is known to have lived, will enter on the process 
of demolition to make room for commercial buildings. 
It stands in little-known Gough Square, a gloomy en- 
closure reached by a narrow alley from Fleet Street. 
Here Johnson resided ten years, and wrote his “ Vanity 
of Human Wishes.” 

A despatch from Rome dated First Month 3lst, 
says: ‘‘ Lawyer Molinari, accused of inciting working- 
men to revolt, was tried by court-martial in Massa di 
Carrara to-day. He was the first one of the leaders in 
the recent Anarchist riots to be arraigned. He was 
sentenced to twenty three years’ imprisonment, the 
first three years in solitary confinement, and the for- 
feiture of all his property.” 

Count Soderini, Privy Chamberlain of the Pope, is 
about to publish a pamphlet entitled ‘ Rome and 
the Government during Twenty-five Years” His ar- 
gument is made on the lines followed in the Pope’s 
address of First Month 28th concerning the recent 
disturbances in Sicily and Italy. He urges that it is 
essential to the real liberty of the people that the 
Pope recover the temporal power over Rome. 

According to the Catalogue of the Russian section 
at the World’s Fair, last year, seven of the largest 
tobacco factories in Russia produced 1,022,000,000 ci- 
garettes, besides many millions of cigars and an im- 
mense amount of tobacco for smoking, chewing and 
snuffing. The output of the other smaller factories 
swell the total cigarette production of the Empire for 
one year to over 2,000,000,000 cigarettes. And all 
these were consumed, too. The population of Russia 
is a trifle under 115,000,000. And so there was in 
Russia last year a per capita consumption of seventeen 
and one-half cigarettes. 

Owing to the illness of the Czar of Russia, all the 
court fétes have been abandoned. Banquets and balls 
that were to have been given by the Ambassadors 
in St. Petersburg have been postponed for the same 
reason. 

Advices have been received in Zanzibar from the 
interior of Africa, that William Astor Chanler, who 
was in command of an exploring expedition, and who 
was deserted by most, if not all, of his porters, is 
on his way to the coast. He is expected to reach 
Mombassa. 

On the 30th ultimo the Herald's correspondent in 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil, telegraphs that Rear Admiral 
Benham had fired upon one of the rebel warships, to 
impress the insurgents with the fact that, when he 
said American interests there would be protected, he 
meant it. Only one shot was fired that was intended 
to hit the target, but that was enough. It was a shell 
from the Detroit, and it sank into the rebel’s stern 
posts in a way that caused the insurgents to quickly 
hang out the signal for a cessation of hostilities. 

The Sault Canal, Canada, is being rapidly com- 
pleted. All the masonry in the lock chamber has 
been finished, and the massive walls, 1000 feet in 
length, 60 feet high and 30 feet thick at the base, 
tapering to half that width at the top, make a public 
work of which Canada may well be proud. The To- 
ronto Truth expects that the first vessel will pass 
through the canal next summer. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoou.— A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held at Fourth 
and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 17th inst., at 
10 A. M. Joun W. Brppxe, Clerk. 


SALEMN QuARTERLY MEETING of Ministers and 
Elders will hereafter be held on the afternoon of the 
day preceding the Quarterly Meeting, at 3.30 o'clock, 


instead of in the morning of that day as heretofore. 
—— SSS 


Diep, on the third day of the First Month, 1894, 
at Haddonfield, N.J., Amy E. Mipp.eron, a member 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
eighty-third year of her age. 








